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Previous examinations of skinhead groups have limited their 
attention to racist elements within the subculture. But skinheads 
are a far more heterogeneous group than earlier studies indicate. 
This diversity has put skinhead factions at odds with each other, 
and has challenged mainstream conceptions about the skinhead 
movement. In this paper, we document how traditional skinheads 
maintain their unique collective identity in the midst of subcultural 
conflict and hostile stereotypes perpetuated by mainstream so- 
ciety. The study employs both primary and secondary sources to 
examine collective identity among traditional skinheads. Culture 
and ideology play an important role in counteracting negative 
stereotypes and solidifying traditional skinhead identity. Through 
culture and politics traditional skinheads establish collective 
identity and promote their nonracist beliefs. By focusing on non- 
racist and antiracist factions we expand the current literature on 
the skinhead subculture. The results illustrate that skinhead groups 
are diverse. Traditional factions see racism as an abomination of 
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original skinhead culture, and as a result, many groups have taken 
action to confront their racist skinhead counterparts. 


Mainstream media coverage of skinheads focuses almost ex- 
clusively on a singular, homogeneous, subculture associated 
with violence, racism, and xenophobia. When documentaries 
and reports of skinheads are aired the public is primarily 
introduced to members of neo-nazi groups, racist individuals 
associated with less organized skinhead gangs, and “hate 
rock.” Academic research on skinheads reflects the media’s 
fascination with this racist element within the subculture 
(Hamm 1993; Ridgeway 1990; Zellner 1995). The picture that 
emerges, both within academic literature and from the 
popular media, helps to fuel the negative public perception of 
skinheads as a group committed to racist acts. While there is 
clearly a racist element present among some skinhead 
factions, this does not characterize the entire movement 
(Wood 1999; Young and Craig 1997). Skinheads are (as will 
be shown) far more heterogeneous than commonly portrayed 
in the literature. Analysis of the skinhead subculture reveals 
that the racist element is only one of a group that includes, 
among others, nonracist and antiracist factions. 

Multiple factions of skinheads exist in the United States, 
Great Britain, and in other parts of the world. Despite their 
relative neglect in mainstream media and academic re- 
search, “traditional’’ skinheads, who can be linked to the 
pioneers of the movement, remain an important part of 
this splintered subculture. The moniker of traditional used b 
this faction has a dual purpose. It is first used to distinguis 
nonracist skinheads from the more publicized racist element, 
and it is also employed to make clear the historical presence 
of the original group of skinheads. In spite of this historical 
linkage, members of this skinhead faction have had to 
continually affirm their own unique cultural and political 
identity through a variety of alternative mediums in order to 
state their claims to the movement. In this article we focus on 
traditional skinheads and examine their efforts to publicly 
distance themselves from racism. Traditional skinheads are in 
a precarious position, as they attempt to preserve important 
elements of their unique skinhead culture while distancing 
themselves from racist factions. 
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In light of the limited scope of previous research, this study 
contributes to existing studies of the skinhead movement 
by calling attention to the cultural origins and heterogeneity 
present within the subculture. The lack of research address- 
ing nonracist and antiracist factions within the movement has 
left us with an incomplete picture. The lack of accessibility to 
this group, as noted by Robert Wood (1999), has in many 
respects contributed to inadequate explorations and mis- 
understandings of the subculture. We employ first-hand 
participant obceRvation to gain an insider’s view of a sub- 
culture that has received very limited scholarly attention. 
Through our in-depth analysis of traditional skinheads and 
the various groups aligned with them, we address an im- 
portant gap in the literature on the skinhead subculture. This 
study focuses specifically on how traditional skinheads cre- 
ate and maintain their unique cultural and political identity, 
while separating themselves from racist factions. In the next 
section we provide a brief historical overview of skinhead 
culture which helps clarify the presence of various factions. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Skinhead groups first emerged among working class youth 
in England in the 1960s. These early skinheads were acutely 
aware of class distinctions. During this same period West 
Indian immigrant communities formed within British work- 
ing class neighborhoods and soon influenced the local youth 
culture (Hebdige 1979). The mods, which were the pre- 
decessors to skinheads, were the first group to welcome the 
West Indian influence. Mods also had their roots in these 
working class neighborhoods. They initially attempted to 
distance themselves from the working class image, primarily 
through their appearance, as they aibmced styles to reflect a 
more elegant and sophisticated image. 

By 1966 the mod subculture had splintered into two 
groups, “hard mods” and “fashion mods” (Hebdige 1979). 
Hard mods remained loyal to the groups’ original musical 
genres, “ska,” “rocksteady,” and reggae, and began to re- 
connect with their working class backgrounds. In contrast, 
‘fashion’’ mods moved into London’s acid rock and fashion 
conscious hippie cultures. While working class elements 
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seeped into the hard mod subculture, they did not fully ac- 
cept the working class background and image. 

The “original” skinheads first emerged in 1967 and bor- 
rowed elements from the mod style. Importantly, they fully 
embraced their working class backgrounds (Hebdige 1979; 
Marshall 1991; Zellner 1995). In contrast to their often 
flamboyant mod predecessors, skinheads toned down their 
dress and adopted a uniform resembling a ‘caricature of the 
model worker” (Hebdige 1979:55 ). The musical genre of the 
early skinheads was Jamaican “ska,” which also went by 
the name of “skinhead reggae” or “bluebeat.” Like their mod 
antecedents, skinheads also frequented England’s reggae 
clubs. The reggae explosion of 1969 influenced skinheads 
and they began to incorporate elements from the Jamaican 
rude boy subculture. The term “rude boy” or “rudy” is now 
used to describe ska and reggae fans, but the original 
meaning was linked to the unemployed and disenfranchised 
youth of Jamaica (Stolzoff 2000). 

The rude boy subculture was imported from Jamaica to 
Britain and found a new home in the West Indian immigrant 
communities. Early ska music was full of references to rude 
boy culture, and some Jamaican artists identified directly 
with the subculture. There was a growing British skinhead 
fan base for Jamaican ska and by the late 1960s musical 
artists began to acknowledge their loyal skinhead followers 
in the music. In addition to common musical interests, 
skinheads were connected to rude boys through ‘visual 
style,” as skinheads came to adopt the neat and clean- 
cut look of both the rude boys and the mods (Brake 1985). 
Although skinheads tended to dress down, there was still an 
important emphasis on image and appearance. 

The ‘traditional skinheads’’ emerged in Great Britain in 
the late 1970s and by the early 1980s they were active in 
the U.S. The moniker of “traditional” now used by many 
skinheads is to denote their affiliation with the original 
skinheads. Traditional skinheads follow the style and dress of 
the original skinheads, and can be considered a modern day 
manifestation of the original group. The basic elements of the 
original skinhead culture, such as dress, music, and values, 
continue to influence traditional skinheads and some can be 
considered “purists’” for their strict adherence to original 
skinhead culture. Original skinhead clothing can still be 
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found, and contemporary musical bands such as Mobtown 
and Ocean 11 continue to play traditional ska music. 

The racist skinhead elements first emerged in Britain in the 
late 1970s and were linked to the National Front Political 
Party. This newly formed political party emerged during a 
period of economic unrest and job scarcity in Great Britain. 
Racist skinheads soon merged elements of rock and roll with 
racist themes to form a new musical genre. The politics of 
racism were articulated by British “white power’ rock bands 
such as Skrewdriver, whose lead singer was an organizer for 
the National Front (Zellner 1995). In addition to these racist 
elements, other factions also emerged during this time pe- 
riod, including: Oi skinheads, anarchist skinheads, and 
socialist skinheads. 

By the early 1980s both traditional and racist skinhead 
factions had been exported to the United States. The 
mainstream media soon became interested in skinheads, 
but focused almost exclusively on racist elements. Despite 
the media focus on racist skinheads, traditional skinheads 
have remained a strong presence in the U.S., and in the 
past 15 years “antiracist skinhead’ groups have formed. 
Antiracist skinheads, unlike many of their traditional non- 
racist counterparts, have actively challenged the ideology 
of “white power” skinheads. One particular group, 
Skinheads Against Racial Prejudice (SHARP), has taken a 
militant stance. SHARP skinheads emerged in New York 
City in 1987 and there are now organized chapters 
throughout the United States and in Canada. They advocate 
violence as a way of ‘‘rooting out” the racist element in the 
skinhead subculture. They argue that the racist ideology of 
“white power” is inherently inconsistent with the traditional 
values of the original skinheads, and thus cannot be toler- 
ated. In addition to SHARP, other antiracist factions such as 
the United Front and Anti-Racist Action have also emerged 
in recent years. 

This brief historical overview of skinheads reveals that 
there are multiple factions with conflicting positions 
toward race and racism. Traditional skinheads embrace the 
original skinhead culture, and emphasize racial unity and 
class consciousness. They continue to support the traditional 
skinhead musical genres of ska, rocksteady, and reggae. In 
contrast, racist skinheads have adopted the music of “white 
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power” rock bands associated with labels such as Resistance 
Records, America’s premier racist record label. Racist 
factions propagate racial conflict and hatred. Despite 
their drastic ideological differences, it can be difficult to 
distinguish between various skinhead factions because many 
of the cultural elements appear identical. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Research on skinheads is primarily grounded in the sub- 
culture literature with the majority of investigations focusin 
on racist elements (Hamm 1993; Ridgeway 1990; Suall nd 
Halpern 1993; Suall and Lowe 1988). Traditionally, research 
on subcultures has placed considerable emphasis on 
deviance. For example, Albert Cohen’s (1955) seminal work 
on youth subculture emphasizes deviance as a central 
feature among members. This early literature in the area 
argued that factors such as political disenfranchisement, 
economic inequality, and dissatisfaction with mainstream 
society motivate individuals to join subcultures. Analysts 
later began to argue that youth subcultures are, in many 
respects, aligned more closely with mainstream society 
(Cloward and Ohlin 1960; Cohen 1980). More recently, 
analysts have argued that subcultures are far from the 
periphery of the larger society’s value system. Rather, they 
tend to embrace values that are largely consistent with the 
parent culture (Young and Craig 1997). 

While much of the existing work on skinheads focuses on 
deviance, we take a different analytical approach, choosing 
to examine the construction and maintenance of identity 
among traditional skinhead groups. Collective identity has 
received considerable attention in recent years, and has been 
especially popular in social movement literature (Chasteen 
and Shriver 1998; Gamson 1991; Hunt and Benford 1994; 
Johnston and Klandermas 1995; Stoecker 1995; Snow and 
McAdam 2001; Taylor and Whittier 1992). According to 
Taylor and Whittier (1995:172) collective identity is defined 
as the “shared definition of a group that derives from 
members’ common interests, experiences and_ solidarity 
constructed through interaction in social movement 
communities and as shaped by factors such as_ political 
opportunities, availability of resources, and organizational 
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strength.” The process of collective identity formation is 
critical for creating solidarity within groups. 

Taylor and Whittier (1992) emphasize three dimen- 
sions of collective identity: boundaries, consciousness, and 
negotiation. All three dimensions are important for the 
maintenance of group solidarity. According to Taylor and 
Whittier (1992:114) “boundaries locate persons as members 
of a BrOuD, but it is group consciousness that imparts larger 
significance to collectivity.” The establishment of boundaries 
can be a critical dimension of collective identity, as groups 
come to distinguish between themselves and outsiders. In the 
process of distinguishing themselves from others, group 
members develop ‘a sense of oneness’’ that serves to 
heighten their identity as subcultural members (Chasteen and 
Shriver 1998:3). Group consciousness emerges through 
participation in various venues and can be expressed uo? 
the use of multiple mediums. Thus, consciousness can be 
shared in a variety of contexts, including both “physical” and 
“virtual,” where group members come to discuss and 
negotiate meaning. Taylor and Whittier’s (1992) third 
dimension, negotiation, is also an important component 
in the development of collective identity. Through negotia- 
tion established definitions are reinforced, and negative ones 
are resisted. 

Recent research has examined the use of narratives in the 
articulation of group ideology and values (Chasteen and 
Shriver 1998; Kebede, Shriver, and Knottnerus 2000; Polleta 
1998; Steward, Shriver, and Chasteen 2002). Analysts argue 
that examinations of narratives are helpful in exploring the 
expression of collective identity. Narratives are an important 
source of information not only for outsiders attempting to 
understand the actors within groups, but for the members as 
well as they engage in the production and maintenance of 
meaning (Snow and Benford 1992). 

The emergence of collective identity can be linked to the 
discursive practices of groups. The physical environments 
where members engage in communication and dialogue are 
important as they can facilitate the creation of identity, and 
encourage its adoption. These venues where actors engage in 
dialogue can take the form of “discursive communities” in 
that group members with common goals and specific lexis 
come to negotiate identity (Cutting 2000). Increasingly, 
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Internet technology is being employed in the creation of 
interactive environments and virtual communities. Through 
the Internet individuals who were previously isolated 
because of geographical location can now interact with 
respective group members. Thus, discursive communities are 
being formed and maintained through alternative mediums. 
The production of meaning within these discursive com- 
munities can be tied directly to identity construction 
(Steward et al. 2002). In the process of participating in the 
construction of identity, individuals reaffirm their identity as 
members of a particular group. 

Communicative action is a central component in the 
creation of shared identity (Brulle 2000; Fine 1995; Swidler 
1986). The diffusion of a collective consciousness can be tied 
to the formation of communication networks via the Internet, 
publications, music, and venues where group members 
interact Jenkins and Eckert 1986; Knoke 1990; McAdam 
and Paulsen 1993; McAdam and Rucht 1993; Snow, Zurcher, 
and Ekland-Olson 1980). Movement ideology is thus 
created and transmitted through interaction as actors engage 
and participate in activities where meanings are negotiated 
and adopted (Lukes 1986; Snow et al. 1986; Zald 1996). As a 
result of agreed upon meanings, we find that new members 
are given a blueprint for adjusting their beliefs, behaviors, 
and dress in a manner that is congruent with the expectations 
of the group (Snow et al. 1986). Shared meanings about 
group membership not only involves discourse between 
group members, but is largely reliant on the mediums used to 
transmit these meanings. 

In this article we examine how group members maintain 
identity in the context of competing definitions. Public 
pon en and factional divisions have forced many skin- 

ead groups to defend their position within the subculture. 
Traditional skinheads are forced to protect their shared 
identity against a backdrop of hostile stereotypes aimed at 
racist factions, and perpetuated by popular media. They 
must carefully construct their sense of pride and group 
identity while defending themselves against their racist 
counterparts, as well as a mainstream society which fails to 
recognize the distinction between various factions. Disputes 
within the subculture take the form of both verbal and 
physical assaults between skinhead factions. In this paper 
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we address how collective identity is constructed and 
maintained by groups operating in a hostile environment, 
both within their own ranks and the broader society. In 
the next section we outline the methods used in _ this 
paper before turning to our analysis of traditional skinhead 
identity. 


METHODS 


We used a variety of primary and secondary sources in our 
examination of collective identity among traditional skin- 
heads. Primary data were collected through observation at 
venues linked to the subcultural activities of group members. 
Field inquiry was conducted over a period of two years in 
Southern California. Research settings included clubs, bars, 
restaurants, and the homes of several subjects. The research 
role was most reflective of the “complete participant’ 
(Junker 1960:37). However, the first suihet following the 
suggestion of Berg (1995), ensured that key informants were 
aware that research was being conducted. 

The initial field visit with key informants was critical for 
initiating the process of entry into the subculture and helped 
establish relationships between the researcher and various 
subcultural members. These key informants played important 
roles in the research. Not only did they initially serve as 
guides into the subculture, but they also directed our atten- 
tion to important sources of data, corroborated our 
impressions and interpretations of important cultural ele- 
ments, and began a ‘snowballing’ of subjects we could 
potentially interview. As suggested by Gold (1958:220), 
during ‘‘cooling-off periods” the first author reflected on his 
day with subjects and compiled detailed notes of the day’s 
events. Data from these field notes were later employed to 
identify elements of traditional skinhead identity as well as 
generate questions later presented to informants. Moreover, 
10 informal interviews were conducted at the end of the 
observation period in order to further ensure the validity of 
our findings and address questions that arose from field 
observations. Direct quotes from these informal interviews 
are presented to illustrate substantive points in our analysis. 

In addition, we collected information on traditional skin- 
heads from a wide range of secondary sources. We reviewed 
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relevant newspaper articles to examine how stereotypes are 
used to characterize skinheads in the popular media. These 
newspaper accounts also provided valuable information for 
documenting violent clashes between traditional and racist 
skinhead factions. As an alternative source of information, 
several subjects directed the first author to a number of 
subcultural web sites. Consequently, we conducted an 
extensive review of Internet web sites specific to traditional 
skinhead groups. The Internet has become increasingly 
important in facilitating interaction among a wide variety of 
group members (Denzin 1999; Jones 1999; Waskul and 
Douglass 1997; Waskul, Douglass, and Edgley 2000). Fur- 
thermore, it has become a critical organizing tool for many 
different types of social movements. The Internet is par- 
ticularly important for traditional skinheads given their 
marginalized status within mainstream society, and the lack 
of attention by popular media outlets. Given these factors, 
the Internet proved to be one of the most important sources 
of data on traditional skinhead culture. We also conducted 
an extensive review of traditional skinhead music lyrics, 
covering popular artists in modern “ska’’ and “oi.” Music is 
an important means through which various subcultures 
articulate group ideology and collective identity (Chasteen 
and Shriver 1998; Eyerman and Jamison 1998). Finally, we 
reviewed academic work published on traditional skinheads 
to obtain relevant background information. Collectively, data 
gathered through primary and secondary sources provide a 
comprehensive picture of traditional skinhead culture. In the 
next section we discuss how traditional skinhead factions 
form and maintain a collective identity that unites their 
group, but creates distance between themselves and their 
racist counterparts. 


PRESENTATION OF DATA 


In our analysis we examine both cultural and political 
elements of traditional skinhead collective identity, as iden- 
tified by members of the subculture. We begin with an 
examination of culture, which illustrates how these groups 
create meaning and express their shared identity. Next, we 
examine important aspects of skinhead politics. Through 
both culture and politics traditional skinheads maintain a 
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strong sense of group identity that separates themselves from 
racist factions. 

Various elements of traditional skinhead culture are 
critical in shaping group identity. Through the use of cultural 
elements groups can also express important political posi- 
tions. Culture can act as a signifier of group ideology as 
members imbue certain meanings to specific objects that are 
worn or used. The transmission of ideology is based in part 
on the language we employ to communicate with those 
within and outside the group. Cultural objects aid in this 
communication by expressing the central concerns of group 
members. Skinhead culture encompasses several key 
elements including image, demeanor, and _ vocabulary 
(Brake 1985). Identity construction and maintenance can be 
examined through fashion, dress, music, language, and the 
A activities that help define identity. Skinhead culture is 
thus a critical component of collective identity. In our ana- 
lysis we examine how fashion, music, and language are used 
by traditional skinheads within the subculture to sustain 
identity and to distinguish themselves from racist elements. 


Image Through Fashion and Dress 


We first examine skinhead fashion and describe the 
important role it plays in maintaining collective identity. 
Variations between skinhead factions are commonly 
expressed through style. Youth cultures often use fashion 
and dress to distinguish themselves from other peer groups, 
and from mainstream society. What becomes acceptable 
fashion to the culture can emerge as a result of interaction 
between group members. A group’s historical background 
can help shape decisions about the material objects that are 
consistent within group culture. Cultural items are also tied 
to the behavior and activities of groups. In this regard, 
skinhead fashion and dress not only serve as a stylistic ex- 
pression, but have utilitarian elements. Many of the fashion 
Items associated with skinhead culture are historically 
Ae in utility, a point that was continually illustrated 
through interaction with members of the group. Traditionally, 
working class men found it necessary to select items, such as 
clothing, that could be used for both work and recreational 
activities. 
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Despite the variations between skinhead factions they all, 
to some degree, conform to a general style that subjects in 
this study perpetuate. The style includes suspenders (or 
“braces’’), fitted jeans, “sta press trousers,” button-down 
shirts, polos, boots, and flight jackets (Wood 1999). Subjects 
also emphasized certain name brand clothing such as Ben 
Sherman button-down shirts, Fred Perry polos, and Doctor 
Marten boots. The selection of specific fashion items is 
orchestrated by skinheads to reflect the group’s collective 
identity. While these items are not inherently imbued with 
meaning, the cultural significance is created through group 
adoption, as well as the social context (Widdicombe 
and Wooffitt 1995). For example, Fred Perry clothing was 
originally associated with the sport of tennis, but within the 
shiahead: subculture Fred Perry polos and cardigans are 
important markers of group membership. This point was 
illustrated by several members of the subculture and was 
confirmed on Internet web sites. 

Style is used to express a particular message within skin- 
head culture. Skinheads pay homage to the roots of the 
movement through fashion aimed at expressing a were 
class appearance. Through direct observation at cultura 
venues several markers of working class identity emerged. 
Working class image was expressed through shaved heads, 
work boots, suspenders, jeans, and plain or striped button- 
down shirts. Through observation at numerous venues over 
the two-year study period their symbols of east class 
image remained exceedingly consistent. Skinhead fashion 
thus becomes critical in the creation and maintenance of 

roup identity. Skinheads used fashion and dress to ‘‘identi- 
y” other members and distinguish themselves from main- 
stream society. 

In addition to distinguishing themselves from the larger 
public, skinheads also use fashion to mark important dis- 
tinctions between factions. The costumes worn by various 
groups vary slightly to reflect group affiliation. For example, 
some skinheads use different color laces in their boots 
to identify their political orientation, or stance on race. 
Although the color coding of laces can vary from one 
geographical region to the next, several general patterns 
emerged in data collection: white laces express white power, 
red laces stand for anarchy and communism, and, a 
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combination of yellow, black, and blue laces are often used 
to identify anti-racist SHARPs. While many of the subjects 
observed in Southern California primarily wore black laces, 
through extended interaction with members they expressed 
their color preferences and those of other factions. Political 
orientation can also be advertised and expressed through 
various pins and patches worn on jackets. Others express 
their skinhead affiliation through the use of tattoos. For 
example, several subjects observed had tattoos of the num- 
ber 69, or the phrase “Spirit of 69.” This phrase is a reference 
to the year 1969, which is considered to be the peak of the 
“original” skinhead movement. Several subjects expressed 
their intent in getting the 69 tattoo was to pay homage to the 
original members of the subculture. Fashion is critical for 
skinheads because it publicly broadcasts their group affilia- 
tion and political orientation. Through fashion and style 
groups establish a set of “symbolic resources” which can be 
used by individuals “to project a particular image and hence 
achieve a different identity” (Widdicombe and Wooffitt 
1995:24). Skinheads are keenly aware of those items 
necessary to create an image consistent with group values 
and beliefs. 

Group membership is often tied not only to one’s personal 
networks, but to the ability to purchase important cultural 
items. Since skinhead fashion is closely linked to certain 
name brand fashions group members are forced to engage in 
the “commodification of identity.” One can easily ‘purchase 
identity” when much of what constitutes group identification 
is linked to specific clothes and objects. Those subjects 
observed through fieldwork spent considerable time swap- 
ping information about specific stores where subcultural 
items could be purchased. Following the lead of key 
informants the first author made several trips to stores 
specializing in traditional skinhead merchandise. These 
visits offered a first hand glimpse into the commodification 
of cultural symbols, and led to additional research contacts. 
Several subjects noted difficulty in purchasing merchandise 
directly because of the lack of availability, but noted that 
many sought out cultural items could be purchased online 
through a British merchant. Ironically, skinhead clothing can 
be expensive, and thus seemingly inconsistent with the 
“working class’”” ideals that group members proclaim. Some 
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skinheads have acknowledged the inconsistency. According 
to a frustrated skinhead, ‘Fred Perrys cost around 60 [dollars] 
brand new and are even expensive at alot of thrift stores so if 
you’re a skin that claims to be struggling in the work place 
and is just trying to meet ends meet then [what] are you 
doing paying that much money on a t-shirt?” Although 
sentiments such as these are often expressed, the prolifera- 
tion of expensive brand name clothing remains an important 
element of group identity (Widdicombe and Wooffitt 1995). 

The majority of those who identify with the skinhead 
movement are men, but it is critical to note that women 
constitute a significant part of the subculture and contribute 
to skinhead fashion and style. Female subjects were on 
occasion referred to by male skinheads as “chelseas.” Tradi- 
tionally, the label “chelsea’’ was used to designate the 
female companions of male skinheads, but the term is now 
used more broadly to refer to female members within the 
subculture. The term chelsea is also used to describe the 
hairstyle of skinhead women, which is characterized by 
being shaved, or very short, on the top with long fringes of 
hair falling along the sides. Like their male counterparts, 
skinhead women also wear clothing consistent with a 
working class image. Fashion for women within the sub- 
culture expresses their unique interpretation of ‘“working- 
class male Hee (Brake 1985:173). The female workin 
class image is illustrated in Symarip’s (1969a) song entitled, 
“Skinhead Girl’: 


Skinhead girl, skinhead girl 

There she was, swinging down the high street, yeah 

Her hair cut short, boots set firm 

| couldn’t believe my eyes, like a story out of a book 

She was my height, my weight, my size, she wore braces and 
blue jeans 


Thus, the ideal image of skinhead women reflects strength 
and confidence. On one visit to a female subject’s house we 
noted an old World War Il poster of Rosie the Riveter 
hanging on the wall. When asked about the poster the sub- 
ject remarked that she identified with this image because it 
portrayed women as hard workers, a theme that is consistent 
with the working class image of skinheads. Despite their 
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perceived “supportive role’ during the early years of 
the movement, women have now Récome active partici- 
pants in the group, thus contributing to the maintenance and 
perpetuation of skinhead identity. 


Subcultural Expressions of Identity Through Music 


Music is another critical aspect of skinhead identity. Tra- 
ditional skinheads have been heavily influenced by Jamaican 
ska, rocksteady, and reggae music (Marshall 1991). The ori- 

inal skinheads frequented England’s reggae clubs in the 
1960s. The music of West Indians, and in particular Jamai- 
cans, at these clubs left a lasting imprint on the skinhead 
culture. Like their mod antecedents, ska became the music of 
choice for British skinheads. Ska music emerged in Jamaica 
at the end of the 1950s and is characterized as a fusion of 
“various [musical] root forms, like mento, buru, and revival, 
with jazz horns parts and R&B shuffle rhythms” (Stolzoff 
2000:60). The early ska bands included the Skatallites, 
Clancy Eccles, Bob Marley and the Wailers, Prince Buster, 
and Derrick Morgan. Ska eventually evolved into ‘rock- 
steady” and then “reggae,” but artists continued to use the 
ska sound. The popularity of ska among skinheads was so 
widely known that by the 1960s record companies who 
wanted to capitalize on the skinhead market labeled the 
music ‘skinhead reggae.” According to Jeff Hogan, owner of 
D.I.Y. records, “Jamaican bands were singing about the 
skinheads long before the term was associated with racism” 
(cited in Frohnapple 1998:3). Skinhead reggae bands such as 
the Charmers, Desmond Riley, and Symarip were all singin 
about skinheads in the late 1960s. In their song “Skinhea 
Moonen: Symarip (1969b) call attention to skinhead 
culture: 


| want all you skinheads to get up on your feet 

Put your braces together and your boots on your feet 

And give me some of that old moonstomping 

Get ready, we got three million miles to reach the moon 

So let’s start getting happy now 

Yeah yeah yeah yeah yeah, yeah yeah, yeah yeah 

Now, before we reach the moon, fellas 

We got to make sure that everything is spic and span, alright? 
We got to make sure you, shine your boots, brush your teeth 
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Because the man on the moon look different from man on the 
earth 

That’s what | say boys 

Now remember, | am your boss skinhead speaking... 


This early music reflects the clean cut fashion which is 
indicative of skinhead style. These early Jamaican bands such 
as Symarip, and artists like Derrick Morgan, who _ is 
recognized as “the king of skinhead reggae,” continue to be 
popular among traditional skinheads (Frohnapple 1998:3). 
Jamaican ska bands acknowledge their strong fan base 
among skinheads. According to one traditional skinhead, 
“the [Black skinhead reggae] performers are fully aware that 
skinheads attend their shows. | was at a Skatallites show once 
and [skinheads] were chanting Roland Alphonso’s name [the 
tenor sax player]. Everyone there was excited to see him 
and the rest of the band.” 

The emergence of ‘‘punk’’” music in the 1970s heavily 
influenced the subculture, as many skinheads gravitated 
toward this more aggressive musical genre. But the growing 
popularity of punk music soon attracted a wider audience, 
and caught the interest of major record labels. Since many 
skinheads had always embraced their position on the per- 
iphery of mainstream culture, they became disillusioned 
with the growing popularity of pas and felt bands were not 
staying loyal to their original fans, a point that was noted 
often during interactions. This disillusionment with what 
came to be known as “commercial punk music’ led to the 
emergence of a new form of punk labeled “Oi,” which 
skinheads quickly embraced. Oi music incorporates ele- 
ments of punk, but it is uniquely skinhead, and expresses the 
frustrations and ideology of working class youth. Bands such 
as All Systems Stop and The Oppressed focus on working 
class pride. This working class pride is illustrated in ‘We're 
the Oppressed” by Oi band The Oppressed (1984): 


We are all born to be skin 

Born with Martens on our feet 
Facing truth there is no retreat 
People fear us, think we are strange 
Boots and braces we wont change... 
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You know we are the The Oppressed 
We are skinheads we are proud 
Playing music for the crowd 

Music for the working class 


The theme of working class pride is also illustrated in 
“Working Class Heroes’’ by another Oi band, Roots & Boots 
(2001): 


It’s time for us to stand up and it’s time for us to say 
It’s been so long but no one seems to care 
They lie about us and they put us down 
When we’re trying to get ahead... 

They set the games and they set the rules 
So it’s only them who get to win 

We're working hard just to make them king 
Now time for us to strike... 

We’re the workers and we rule 

We are the working class heroes 

Fighting to get ahead... 

We are the pride of the working class 


The importance of skinhead fashion is also a common 
theme in traditional skinhead music. The Oi band the Tem- 
plars (1994) emphasizes the importance of style in their song 
“Skinheads Rule O.K.”: 


See by the boots that | wear 

See by the way | cut my hair 

I'm proud to be a skinhead, it’s a way of life 

A youth subculture as sharp as a knife... 

Our music is loud and our music is Oi! 

We remember our roots, we remember them well 
Spirit of ‘69 still lives on 

The music may have changed but not our hearts 
We still love reggae, rocksteady and ska 


As Oi music has evolved it has been adopted by many 
skinhead factions. For example, “white power” hate rock has 
its ane in Oi music. Although much of the hate rock genre 
sounds closer to heavy metal than punk, it nonetheless draws 
from Oi. Despite the mutual influence of Oi music on 
various skinhead factions, the music of racist groups can be 
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easily distinguished because the themes of their songs 
(i.e., racism) differ dramatically from that of traditional skin- 
heads, which address social class and racial harmony. In ad- 
dition to the differences in the themes found in lyrics, the actual 
bands followed by competing factions also differ. Multiracial 
bands are common in the traditional skinhead faction, as be- 
came evident through the course of our fieldwork. 


Communicating Symbolic Meaning Through Language 


The vocabulary employed in a movement can also help 
solidify and establish out-group boundaries. Language helps 
facilitate the negotiation and maintenance of group identity. 
Through the use of symbols and communication ‘the atti- 
tudes of the whole group can be communicated” 
(Widdicombe and Wooffitt 1995:46). Symbols are not only 
indicators of group affiliation, but they also hold symbolic 
meanings. Positions on racism, for example, can be clearly 
expressed through the use of specific symbols and cultural 
artifacts. Besides symbols, language includes the use of 
verbal communication and slang, which solidifies group 
identities and transmits meanings. 

In efforts to distance themselves from racist factions, 
traditional skinheads routinely refer to their racist counter- 
parts as ‘‘boneheads,” a derogatory term used within the 
subculture to characterize those with white power beliefs. 
Traditional skinheads firmly believe that racist skinheads are 
completely ignorant of the historical roots and significance of 
the skinhead movement. Fieldwork at several traditional 
skinhead venues allowed us to examine language and slang 
firsthand. For example, traditional skinheads argue that 
“boneheads” are an abomination, especially considering the 
influence of West Indian blacks on the culture. A traditional 
skinhead explains that “Neo-Nazis... have adopted the 
skinhead ‘look’ in an attempt to hijack the movement.” A 
common criticism of racist skinheads is that they have 
sabotaged the skinhead movement by tarnishing its image. 

The influence and importance of lan uage dates back to 
the early days of the movement, and the use of Jamaican 
“natois,” or slang. For example, the term “rude boy’ or 
“rudy” used by traditional skinheads can be traced back to 
its introduction into Britain by Jamaicans. The term “rude 
boy” has multiple meanings, including a reference to “tough 
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guy.” Another sel of original slang widely used toda 
within the traditional skinhead subculture is “skank,” whic 
refers to dance associated with reggae music. 

The use of language, and in particular slang, is critical for 
maintaining collective identity. Group affiliation requires 
that members be aware of important cultural language and 
symbols because it helps eaablich important group bound- 
aries. By using language and symbols specific to their group, 
subcultural members distance themselves from society’s 
mainstream and further collective identity. Also, in this 
context language serves to distinguish traditional skinheads 
from their racist counterparts. Thus, the cultural elements of 
fashion, music, and language all function as important tools 
in the maintenance of collective identity, and help establish 
group boundaries. In the next section we address the 
importance of skinhead politics, which serves to further 
solidify group boundaries and identity. 


Subcultural Fissures and the Politics of Skinheads 


Political orientation is an important aspect of the skinhead 
identity, given that the divisions found within the subculture 
are so politically charged. As indicated, the biggest conflict 
exists between racist and nonracist skinheads. However, 
political debates within the subculture are not limited to 
race. There is also a strong social class element within the 
subculture. Group identity is largely shaped by the political 
views of its members. The splintering of groups, and the 
emergence of new factions is often tied to political differ- 
ences. Through a discussion of political orientation, class, 
and race, we offer a broad analysis of the key political ele- 
ments that shape skinhead identity, and lead to dissenting 
views within the subculture. 

Issues regarding political orientation within the skinhead 
subculture have existed since the groups’ inception. The 
“original’”’ skinheads of Great Britain were fully aware of 
class, and sought to express their working class roots through 
fashion, language, and music. Traditional skinhead identity is 
directly linked to the ideology established by these original 
skinheads, who emphasized working class pride and racial 
unity. These ideological beliefs bring traditional skinheads 
into direct conflict with their racist counterparts. A female 
informant defined traditional skinheads succinctly as 
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“anyone [in the subculture] who is hard working and defi- 
nitely nonracist.” 

Many traditional skinheads claim to be apolitical, and 
solely interested in the fashion, group camaraderie, and 
musical aspects of the culture. But despite such claims, 
nearly all of the traditional skinheads encountered through 
fieldwork embrace important political beliefs (i.e., class 
consciousness and racial harmony) through their expression 
of group identity. Furthermore, because of the presence of 
racist factions many traditional skinheads have shed their 
apolitical stance and now embrace a strong anti-racist 
political position. Traditional skinheads often spend a great 
deal of time educating the public on their ‘antiracist’’ beliefs 
(Jones 1994). Perceptions of racism within the subculture are 
dealt with through a variety of means. Some traditional 
skinheads have joined anti-racist organizations like SHARP 
and Anti-Racist Action (ARA). These organizations engage in 
a variety of activities to promote racial unity and raise 
awareness about the true nature of the “original” skinheads. 

Some traditional skinhead factions promote the use 
violence against their racist counterparts. According to a 
traditional skinhead, “if a Nazi stepped foot on my territory 
I'd... beat him [within] an inch of his life.” On July 4, 1998 
two anti-racist skinheads were murdered in Las Vegas as a 
result of violent confrontations between skinhead factions. 
The two victims (one African-American, one White) were 
members of two different anti-racist skinhead organizations: 
Las Vegas Unity Skins and a Las Vegas chapter of ARA. Police 
believe the two traditional skinheads were murdered by 
members of a neo-Nazi group (Terry 1998). According to the 
police officer investigating the case, “I used to think all 
skinheads were racist. I’ve come to find out during this 
investigation that | was wrong” (cited in Terry 1998:8). These 
violent confrontations between skinhead factions are 
becoming increasingly common as factions struggle to weed 
out “heretics’” and establish a consistent skinhead identity. 


Idealizing the Working Class 


The origins of a subculture play an important role in the 
construction and maintenance of group identity. The tradi- 
tional skinheads “lumpen identity’” can be tied to the 
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emergence of the skinhead movement in Britain’s working 
class neighborhoods (Hebdige 1979:55). For example, 
traditional skinheads often speak about values of hard work 
and self-reliance. These values are consistent with what 
members define as working class. A traditional skinhead 
emphasizes this point “wor ing hard is a good source of 
pride and not taking anything for free gives one an appre- 
ciation for things... I’d rather work for something than have 
someone give it to me.” ae a working class persona not 
only involves fashion, but entails the adoption of values and 
beliefs that group members define as consistent with the 
public image they attempt to uphold. 

The blue-collar image skinheads attempt to create through 
fashion is a critical component of skinhead identity. How- 
ever, at the core of skinhead identity are working class ideals. 
A skinhead puts fashion into perspective stating, ‘fashion is 
not the most important part of being a skinhead ... obviously 
things like music and actually being working class are more 
important.” But, those who do not adhere to the skinhead 
image risk becoming unrecognizable to both subcultural 
members and outsiders. Thus, nearly all members embrace 
the skinhead image which helps establish and maintain 
group identity. Although working class values are at the core 
of the traditional skinhead system of belief, these values are 
further strengthened and advertised through fashion and 
music. 

In defining out-group members, traditional skinheads 
reveal their values and beliefs. Those who do not adhere to 
the skinhead working class canon are often labeled as 
“hippies,” which, in Rinhesd slang refers to those who lack 
self-respect and who are unwilling to work and fight for their 
beliefs. A traditional skinhead reacts to public stereotypes Hi 
stating, ‘‘people think skins are no good that were all 
involved with gangs, but they don’t know that many of us 
have jobs and take pride in working hard... this is part of 
being a skinhead.” Thus, groups often establish definitions 
of group identity based, in part, on those characteristics not 
associated with the subculture. 


Racial Unity Among Traditional Skinheads 


The original skinheads of Great Britain emphasized 
racial harmony, and traditional factions have embraced this 
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identity. British and later American youth embraced the 
music of Jamaican artists. The musical influence of Jamaican 
ska and American soul in Britain helped unite Black and 
white British youth. Hebdige (1979:53) points out that White 
British youth developed ‘‘an emotional affinity with black 
eee Hae that “was transposed into style.” The earliest skin- 

eads gravitated toward Jamaican ska music to the point that 
artists began to acknowledge them as an important compo- 
nent of their fan base. Black ska bands such as The Charmers, 
Claudette and the Corporation, Desmond Riley, and Symari 
have written songs about their skinhead audiences, whic 
further illustrates the racial inclusiveness among traditional 
skinhead factions. 

Through the music, style, and slang of West Indians White 
British youth bridged racial and working class differences 
between themselves and Black British youth. Racial unity 
remains a central component of traditional skinhead culture. 
Few people outside the movement realize that there have 
always been Black skinheads within the subculture. The 
former manager of Moon Ska Records, Noah Wildman, 

oints out that “it wasn’t unusual to have a few black skin- 

eads in the late ‘60s” (cited in Frohnapple 1998:3). People 
of color remain active in the movement today. Through 
fieldwork at several skinhead venues, a number of racial 
backgrounds were identified. For example, African, Asian, 
and Hispanic skinheads were observed “hanging out’’ to- 
gether at bars and clubs. Also, music clubs catering to 
traditional skinheads often featured multiracial bands. 
According to a traditional skinhead of Hispanic descent, 
‘I've been involved with the scene for many years and have 
friends who are Black, White, Asian, Mexican, they are all 
skins... people think it’s weird that I’m a skinhead, but they 
just don’t know.” Traditional skinheads have always had a 

istory of racial inclusion in the United States. This focus on 
racial unity is found in other countries as well, with multi- 
racial skinhead groups in Spain, Canada, and Brazil. 

Tolerance and racial unity remain central themes within 
the traditional skinhead subculture. A Native American 
traditional skinhead states, ‘Nazis think they're better and 
tougher than us... they have a problem with us because 
we're an obstacle to them. We promote integration and are 
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against a [solely] white America” (cited in Jones 1994:5). The 
collective identity of traditional skinhead groups is centered 
around a philosophy of racial unity, and the music, language, 
and dress are all important cultural items that publicly 
advertise this position. Multiracial ska bands such as ‘/The 
Specials” (1991) promote this message through songs such as 
“Racist Friend”: 


If you have a racist friend 

Now is the time, now is the time, for your friendship to end... 
Tell them to change their views 

Or change their friends 


Regardless of the mainstream stereotypes of skinheads, 
nonracist members find support for their identity as ‘true’ 
skinheads through various cultural items, as well as through 
interaction with subcultural members. Collective identity is 
based on interaction between like-minded individuals who 
define the world in a similar manner. Group members con- 
verge on shared themes (i.e., racial harmony) that are im- 
portant to collective identity, and in the process further 
solidify collective consciousness and shield themselves from 
the attacks of others. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We have analyzed the origins, culture, politics, and beliefs 
of traditional skinhead groups and importantly, we explain 
how these elements collectively shape a shared identity. 
Traditional skinheads are an important faction within a 
subculture that includes many different subgroups, including 
those who are opposed to racist factions. We argue that the 
extent of attention given to racist groups has distorted the 
history and image antie skinhead movement. In our analysis 
we attempt to provide clarity to this complex subculture by 
focusing on the traditional skinhead factions that have too 
often been ignored in scholarly research. 

We focused on how traditional skinheads create and 
maintain a shared identity. Through our analysis, we 
described how the group maintains its identity in the midst of 
intragroup conflict as well as public hostility based on broad 
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stereotypes and generalizations. For traditional skinheads, the 
creation of cultural items and the articulation of political be- 
liefs serve to counter the conflicting ideals of racist factions. 
Our analysis illustrates how meribers continue to identify 
themselves as skinheads even when the public and media 
attach a racist label to anyone identified with the subculture. 

The lack of positive media coverage of the skinhead 
subculture is acknowledged by traditional skinheads who 
have sought alternative mediums to express their grou 
affiliation. Internet technology has provided skinheads wit 
an easily accessible and cheap medium for information 
dissemination. In the midst of negative public perceptions 
and competing skinhead factions, the Internet has become 
an important tool in the maintenance of collective identity. 
Traditional skinheads continue to use normative outlets 
such as magazines, newsletters, and radio for information 
dissemination. However, the Internet is quickly becomin 
the predominant medium for traditional skinheads. Throug 
the creation of Internet web sites and chat rooms, group 
members are kept informed on traditional skinhead events, 
communicate with other members, and even shop for 
clothing and accessories. The use of the Internet by neo-Nazi 
groups as a recruitment tool has received considerable 
attention in news accounts, but it is important to note that 
members of nonracist and antiracist factions are also 
utilizing the technology. 

This study focuses on the emergence and maintenance 
of collective identity among traditional skinhead factions. 
Future analysis is necessary to develop a more holistic 
picture of the skinhead subculture. For example, how do 
factors such as gender and sexual orientation affect the 
creation of shared identity? While we briefly address issues 
related to women within the traditional skinhead subculture, 
much more analysis is necessary to understand the im- 
portance of gender. Finally, while we have focused almost 
exclusively on traditional nonracist skinheads, future work 
could examine how racist factions within the subculture 
create and maintain their own shared identity. For example, 
how do racist factions reconcile the obvious contradiction 
between their political orientation and the origins of the 
skinhead subculture, which emphasized racial harmony. 
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